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Poor delivery^ artificial analysis, and unrealistic 
organization are all pointed to by critics of competitive tournament 
debaj:e# The purpose of this study was to determine the relatiye 
ability of students with debate and nondebate training with regard to 
analysis, organization, and speaking skills. Ninety-four participants 
in the Bicentennial Youth Debates (BYD) Hidwest Sectional Tournaments 
provided the subject population. Speech communication course 
background an^ general forensics and debate experience were assessed 
by questionnaire, and delivery, organization, and analysis were rated 
by judges on a five point interval scale. Despite limited 
generaliiability of the study due to the failure of the BYD to 
utilize lay judges and' the inability of researchers to determine, 
interaction relationship between independent variables, results 
indicated that students with debate experience achieve high ratings 
in activities far removed from competitive school debate format. 
Forensics educators should therefore develop a transfer , model of 
learning, utilizing fc>rmal debate training. (KS) ' 
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The high school and college debate community has established a rather set 
pattern of educational experlenqgs. Each year a national debate topic Is selected 
and the majority of -the students debate th,?}t topic throughout the year. While a . 
number of schools^ have developed alternative forenslcs practices, the dominant 
debate activity still appears, to be corr.petltl ve taurni^men^ activity.' Increaslogtly* 
a number of people both within the debate ccrhrrunlty and the larger Speech Communl-*^ 
cation corriTiunlty have questioned soine oT the practices In cfompQtltlve debate and . 



Cv^fen tlie educational Justification of the/actlvlty as a whole.^, Theoretical ertfcles 
have appealed. In the JOL:rnj!s -that h^e outlined a vsrlety of controversial aspects 
.of the acMvlty. This debale paper will examine thr<3e Important controversial^ 
aspects of debate trelnitjg: del 1 ve r/, ana lysis , and organization . 

Critics of the activity often clam that debctte Is a poor training ground for 
pub I Ic speaking. They observe a round of dabai*e and witness a rapid fire mechanical 
form of delivery devoid of any audlpnce appeal. From this "evidence" they conclude 
deb^teils a poor tool to teach public speaking. As Wayne Broqkrfede has concluded, 

tl^e type of spedktng that occurs in debate no longer reflects the type pf speaking / 

/ 3 

found In our legislative halls and' courtrooms. This "reality gap" for critics 
*^ comprises "prima facie" evidence lhat debate Is not a useful tool to teach public 
speaking and grounds for reduced support of the activity. - 

Next, critics examine the type of argurrcnts that they heac !n the rounds and 
launch an attack against the activity based on |ts unrealistic c^se construction. 
They contend 'no rational policy maker would consider, for example, marijuana lega- * 
Tlzatlon a land use policy. The critics argue that such debate practices as the 
squirrel cases, spread debating and alternative Jusv!f f cation cases so taint the . 
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deb^Q process that the activity no longer reflects real world ana/lys?s. Again 
they conclude that such practices merit reduced' support of the aotfvlty. ' ^' 
^ While observing dSbate rounds, critics also find a 'highly s+ylfzed argu,merft. 
structure. Debaters j5oInt and subpolnt everything. Observing /this practice critics 

suggest another fault of the actfvjty. Real world speakers dd not present material 

* » / 

In such an artlflcal rjpanner. Thus the reality gap between competitive school de- 

tcte and real world rfebate Includes at least three dlmensloi/s. Poor delivery, artf- 
fjclai: analysis and unrealistic orjanlzailop are all pointed to by critics as 
shortcomings of the educational activity, 

i!jrprlslngly> the teaching of analysis del f ver/ and/organization has often 
been 'cltgd as part of the pedagogical jusi If Icatlons of /the activity. Nymerous 
• authors have addressed considerable attention to the particular y/ays In which. each 
of these skills contrlbjtes to Ihe overall va4ue of Sjihco! debating/ Th^ question 
Is then does the above-mentioned criticism of debate/[*al$a serious questions 8s to 
the ability of ihe Activity to achieve Fmportant edi/cltlonal goajs? Some would say 
that It does and ^hls dissatisfaction has resulted /In ^ debate program cutbacks and 
loss of st|pport for the aptjvlty an^ong some rrember/s o|^JJie Speech CoPopmlcatlon field. 

This observ^tlonaJ ivldence may be j nsuf f ict/ent to M^bllsh that debate does 
not meet the throe abcve* mentlonad objectives, /vhllelnost debate coaches would 
admit that Injround debote practices may leave Something to be desired In terms of * 
reflecting real world activities, they would cpntend that the overal I. educatlona I 
Justification of the activHY- Is not deniod by these facts. Many coaches would 
agree that th3 real test of debates' Gducdti /na! value comes when one attempts to 
assess the ability of students trained In dcpGie to adapt to real world communica- 
tion situations. The real question^ Is cjo s 

■J 
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"ud(^^.nts with ^debate experience have better 



•I 
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analysis, organization and speaking ski I Is real world speaking situations th 

the skills possessed by students without such experience? 

-■^ * # 

Unfortunate ly^j scientific evidence -ansv/erfng this question Ts' nonexistent. 

/ ' 

Forensic^ coaches have assembled volumes of testimonial evidence from successful 



pfetrllc speakers attributing much of their succoss not only In public speaklngy6ut 

5 

also In public I I.fe fn general io aspects of debate training. However, thU evi- 
5(encd Is often considered Irrelevant by critics because of Its non-sclentif Ic 
nature. A number of correlation stuJIes linking debcte training and varl/Dus debate 
skills have also been attacked tfccause study designs fall to account for Important 
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antecedent and Intervenlr.g variables. This study will attempt to,dete/mlne the 
relative ability of stude^^ts with debate and non-debate training to demonstrate 
the' successful use of ihe three above mentioned skills In a real world speaking 
formatj 



■( 



METHODOLOGY 



This stud^A waS/ conducted at ihe Bicentennial Yt>uth<'^D8bates (BYD) Midwest 
"5ectlonejl Tournaments. There are several reasons to believe that this event r^pre- 
sents a real \'/orld publ Ic speaking sltu'diion t .oorate from the traditional tourna- 
ment that debaters aHond, First, the program v;as sot up Independently of .tradl-^ , 
tlonal debdt-e toursnamonts, Including topics related to the American Issues Forum. 
In this respect stud^^nts we^e forced "fo address topics with a much higher value 
orientation than utilized at a school debate towrnament. Secondly, for the purpose 
of this study, we only Included Extemporaneous and Persuasive Speaking. We believe 
'that these events are removed from the normal' debate format and are more typical oi 
real speaking sltuatlor^s. T^ilrdly,, and perhsjps most Importantly, the BYD was ^ 



purportedly Judged by mcmCers of civic or^anlzdtions 



eriucatorsand a broad spectrum of Interested citizens. By selecting the BYD we 
^opea^^•o conduct our study In an environment that- th(j subjects would perceive as 



community leaders, professTona 



different from. school debate InT)oih tfie type of act 



tjclpateand In the criteria that would be- used to evaluate Iherri, 



Thr-.e Instrumsnts were utinzplto gather data 



vlty In •vifhlch/they wodid par- 



3t all Sectional BYD tourname/its 



In the Midwest. The Instruments were sent to the^toLrnament directors by. Or, Donald 
Shields, BYD Midwest Coordlnatcr, requesting that each tournament director collect 
,the data^ and return It to him. The Instruments Included: a participant's ques- 

r • j * 

tlonnaire which determlnt^d demographic Information ibout -the subjects Including 

i 

background In Speech ConinnLjnlca"^ I on courses, dramatlbs^ Individual events and de])ate. 

ermlned demographic Information 
te and Individual events and 
fflclal BYD bal lots o n NCR paper 

were Included so that a copy of each bjllot c:u!J be retained by the tournamert^ 

director and returned to Or, Shields with the other Instruments* ' ^ . * 

■* 

This paper addresses three Independeal* varl^Mes: Speech Communication course 
background, general forenslcs backgrqur»J, and debate backgro^jnd. THree dependent 
measures were solo'-ted bocujse they appeared on, the official BYD ballot* They In- 
eluded dell\/ery, organization and arilysls.^ 'Judges were asked to t:ate each con-^ 
testant on a five point (1-5) Interval scale. Importantly, each of these concepts 
was operational I'zed on -the ballot In such a way to explain to i>he untrained judge 
what was expected. For example, delivery was.operatlonal f zed as follows: "Has the 
conte;itant presented his position fn a manner that Is appealing to an audience and 
compel llnq to a listener?" • ' • ' - " ** % 



. • ' , \ ' ♦ RESULTS ■ • ' ' 

Ovora-fl, 9-1 sQ5J(5cts wereJncluded' frfi the data analysis. Data from an addltlona 

■ - ^ . I : 

75 subjects who participated fn the sectlono) BYD contests was returned In a form 

that u'as unable to be coded. The da-;:a In Table I Indicates the breakdown of con-' 

* 

.testants .It)* terms of past ba^ground fn spoech courses (defined as one or ^rrore 
courses at either the high school or college level), forons/cs participation (defined 
as, any parr i cf patLon In debate, drama, Individual events), and debate participation ' 
(defined as h.iv?ng parifclpated lu, debate for one or more' years). The data suggests, 
at least at tli.3 Midwest ^.cctior4l BYD tournDments, th-at most participants had some 
previous exposure to speech, forensi.:s or ./.l-. This phenomenon made detailed ' 
analysis difficult due to the.sroll nurber of subjv'ctr. In some cells. 

The data reported In Tdhle 2 corpare^ *he ratings of the subjects In delivery, * 
analysis and organization. The da^a viiiz analyzed using the SPSS T-Tei^t''' between 
groups, MhOf.3 for students with spr^.ch course feackghound, forenslcs background and 
debate babkground were In every caso higher than the means of those students without 
the backgrcuD'^ F'or sruden-fs w'fth ^^oech Communication course backorounds, their 
ratings. Ih .del Ive^-y were statistically (d.^.05) higher than those without a Speech 
Communication course background. Also, students with a Speech Communication course 
background had a mean score In organization over .44 higher than the mean of those 
wlthout^a Speech Communication baCkqrounfl which showed a stro>ig tendency toward sig- 
nificance (ps. 10). ' • ' - 

Students v'lth^a forenslcs background had mean organization scores significantly - 
higher lp£^.Ot) than those without a forenslcs background. S'tudents who reported a 
debate background had a significantly hlgf.or r„ . n score orf all three variables than 
did those who did not have any debate experience. As the table Indicates, p valges > 



for analysis we^e^02 wkth values .00 (rounded to* two pj aces), for both delivery 
and organization. A secondary analysis of students with debate experience was at- 
tempted to determine the relationship between the amount of experience In debate 
and their ratings In analysis, delivery and Ofganlzatloa. Students with debate ex- 

perlence were divided In+o +w6 groups (those wl+h less than 2 years and those with 

1 - , • 

more than 2 years of experience). T-Tests were runr between the two groups. Values 

• ♦ . >> 

of .^3 In analysts, 1.84 In delivery and -.48 In organlza^-Ion were obtained. These 
scores were not slg^i If leant and ths means for students with less debate e^cperlence 
wore higher In delivery and analysis. 

This study strongly conflri7)S the ability or students with de^te experience tb 
achieve comparatlvo!/ h'Igh ratings In analysis, dellyer^', and orgonj^zatlon In ac- 
tivities far removed from the format of compel ftfve schooT debate. This data sug- 
gests to us that forenslcs educators Ought to formulate the iheoretlcal Justifica- 
tion of their activity aroond a traitsfer model of learning. Such a model v/ould 
contend tha^ their actfvlt-y facuses the student on a variety of skills such as 
delivery, analysis, and organization, which are taught and developed wlthfn an ^ 
artificial envlroriment* This environment although non-ref lectl ve^of the real world 
In which these skills are^utlllzed forces the student to cognltlvely cope with these 
skills at a yqry high level. The student, however, also develops the ability to 
Internalize the skills In such a way that he/she" can transfer them to a real world 
situation In a form which Is effective. 

In addition, this study would seem to cast doubt on the evaluation of 
arlttcs of debate mentioned earlier In this pnper. Their criticisms seem to flow 
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from a simulation mode^ of learning that jsserts thaf the educaHopal Justification 
of an activity flows frcm tbe ability of the^exporlencas th^rr"Sn activity emplloys , 



to mirror actual real world experiences, l/lifle such ^Justification may be a(>pro- 
prlatejor trade iS^^^f ^"^^ "^"^^ '"^^> '"^ difficult to Imagine Its utility when 



itgh'l^ coi 



dealing with htgh'l^ comp lex ski I Is cuch as those utnized In Speech Communication. 
The results of ^hls study Indicate .liiat the s+udents with debate e^^erlenc-e were 
significantly^ better ablo-to ;errp loy the three communication skills utijized In 
this study than students without the e^cporleace. 

Tv/o'factocs, hov/ever,- limit the genorallzabl llty of this study* First, the 
BYD establlahcd as an objscllve the use of a brcnd spectrum of Judnes/ The utility 
of the resuTts of' this study Is predTcated on achlevemonrt* of thU objective. Our 
>udge data Indicated that thv^ ^^'D was' only about 50;? syccessful In otjtatnlng the 
desired judcjes. Just ijnder 501? of the Judges employed In..+f^'s study were In some 
viay 'connected with education. -^ fcil 51^ rerely or never Judge forenslcs events of • 
any kind. Only 41^ had" ev^r Judged a defciato ^v\^r to the contest, hjowever, 55^ 
had participated In one form of forensics prJor to this study. We ran a variety of 
Chi Square analyses, none of whictv dcrected ony slonJf leant relatlonsMps between 
Judging variables and any outcomes. However, the failure of the BYD to'utilize ^ 
more lay judges^does weakon the ccpcluslons of fhls study. 

A second limltatlon^of th'f s. siydy. r^slTla Its failure to determine Interaction 
X^latlonshlps between the, thr^e Independent variables. Some debaters also could 
have had Speech Communication^ cburses and the real, success of a given group could* . 
be accountj2x) for by a variety of factors^ More Importantly, -In our secondary 
analysis of the students with debate experience. we Vere unable to esfabl Ish any • 
differences between high and low levels of experience. ThJs lends further support 
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to the notion «th"at Intervening factors my account for some of *the differences be- 
tween debaters 5nd nin-debaters » * x . , 

We believe that our study Is unique In that. It was conducted In tf^e field and 
designed In su.ch a way Ihat It could be conducted yvjthin the normal rf.unctloning of 
the'BYD. V/e believe that the subjects anJ judges Were unaware that the study was 
being conducted because they were Tod 1o believe that the forms that they completed 
were part of the BYD procedures, it Is our belief that more field research In for- 



' / 



enslcs 5h(^y^ld be conducted to ascertain how students with torenslcs tra Inning per- 



form In fion-debate actlvHles. We believe that It Is especially Important to assess 

. / ' ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' • 

the communi ca+Ion effect I v/er.ess of dobatersfn situations that employ hay Judges. 
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. . TABLE I 
f^'ART I.C I PANT CI-'A^ACTGr' i 5T1 CS 



Numbes- or Contestants 





Ve's 


'No 




68 


-26 




. 75 


19 


41 


49 


45 



Taken a Speech 
Course In Post 

Porenslcs Partfclpetlon 

Debate Partf ctpation 



TABLE 2 

COMPARISON OF SPE^f■; COMWMCATION, 
GEN{^PAL FORENSICS AND DEBATE' ■ 
BACKGROUND ON DELIVERY, ANALYSIS AND ORGANIZATION 



Speech Communication Courses 

>r t va I ue p va I ue 







*^ 








AnalySsIs 


Mo course 
background 


26 


3.62 


-I.OI . 


.32 




Cpurse background 


68 


3.82 




• 


Del I very 


No course 
background 


26 


3.41 


-2.01 


.05* 




Co'jrsp bapknroMrd 




3.85 






4 

Organized 


No course 
bscko round 


26 


3.57 


^ -1.67 


.10 - 




Coiips^ background 


68 


3ft9| 


t « 
4 




« 




r 


Fororsics 


> 

Background 






r t 


N ' 


X 


t vqlue 


p value 


Analysts 

ft 


No forenslcs 

background 
» ^ 

Forenslcs back- 
oround 


19 

75 


« 

3.63 
3.80 


^ - .76 / 
• 


. ' .45 

ft 

t 


Del I very 


^ No forensics 
ba'ckgr<^urfd 


19 


3.57 


- .15 


.46 ■ 




Forenslcs back- ' 
ground 


75 








Organ i zed 


No^ forenslcs 
" background^ 


19 « 


■ • 3.26 


-2.71 


.01*, 




Forenslcs back- 
ground 


75 


3.96 




• 

> 

11* - ^ 
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TABLE 2 con+. 



f 



* » 


1 « 


7 


Debate Background 








w • 




N 




value 


p value 

^ 




N 

• /> 

Analysis 


* V 

' No dsbate 
background - 


45 


-, 3.53 


-2.33 


■ ,.02* • 




• 

Del I very 

<• 


^&?tr6te, Background . 

No debate • 
background 


49 
45 


.3! 98 
?".36 • 


-3.79 


■■ .00* 


> 


.•^^ 


Oebatt? background 
• 


49 


4.08 ' 

sr 








Organized 
f 


No ti6ual6 
background 

Debate background 


45 
49, 


3.47 . •. 
' 4.14 


-3.83 


. .00* 





significant at .05 level 
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